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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



SUMMARY OF RECENT LITERATURE IN 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 



FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of Chicago 



This article presents a brief review of the books on educational 
psychology which have appeared during the past two years. 
Since this is the first of a projected series of annual reviews it will 
be somewhat more extensive with reference to the period which is 
covered, and somewhat less detailed than the subsequent articles. 
The fact that many of the books which are to be reviewed have 
already been noticed individually in previous issues of this Journal 
will necessitate a great deal of repetition and will make it desirable 
to dwell upon the general aspects and significance of the literature 
rather than upon the details of its content. 

A. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

It is not always clear what is to be included •v^ithin the realm 
of educational psychology. The field is not always clearly marked 
off from general psychology on the one hand and from the practical 
interests which are affected by the various applications of the 
science on the other. There are investigations carried on in 
laboratories devoted to pure psychology which have a bearing on 
the problems of education. Psychologists are more and more 
turning their attention to problems of learning and of mental tests. 
At the other extreme we have discussions of vocational psychology, 
which might be classified with industrial education. Among the 
various applications of psychology to education, some more and 
some less direct, one of the most specific is the psychology of the 
learning process in the school subjects. 

Experimental investigation of the learning process in the school 
subjects proceeds much more slowly than does the collection of 
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statistics by means of tests. The latter attempts only to measure 
the child's attainment, while the former attempts to explain how 
the learner attains the result he does by an analysis of his mental 
process. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the face of the vast 
literature on tests we have to report only two extensive laboratory 
studies. 

1. The first of these is Ayer's study of drawing.' Previous 
studies of drawing have consisted chiefly in the collection of a large 
number of specimens for the purpose of exhibiting the development 
in the child or the race, or for the determination of individual 
differences in ability. Ayer gives in his historical introduction a 
full account of these previous studies. His own study has 
attempted to distinguish different kinds of drawing ability and to 
find out its bearing on the ability of the pupil in the science work 
of the school. Ayer studied two distinct kinds of drawing, the 
ordinary pictorial representation, which is designed to look hke 
the object, and the sketch or diagram, which is designed to present 
abstractly the relations of the parts of the object. These two kinds 
of drawing are different in the kind of ability they require and in 
their value for the work in science, and this study has made a 
contribution in its detailed investigation of their nature and 
application. 

2. Reading is one of the school subjects upon which a con- 
siderable amount of experimental effort has been expended. The 
detailed study of the eye-movements in reading, which was begun 
by Erdmann and Dodge and continued by Huey and Dearborn, 
has been further extended by Schmidt.* The previous studies 
had been made upon a relatively small number of persons and 
almost entirely upon adults. Schmidt, by some elaboration of the 
photographic technique, obtained records of certain details of the 
eye-movements, which had not been previously recorded, and, by 
the inclusion of a large number of subjects, was enabled to con- 
tribute to our knowledge of individual and age differences. He 

■ The Psychology of Drawing. By F. C. Ayer. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 
1916. Pp. 186. 

' An Experimental Study in the Psychology of Reading. By W. A. Schmidt. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 191 7. Pp. 126. 
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found the individual differences to be surprisingly large in com- 
parison with the differences between the age groups, indicating that 
a child may form his eye-movement habits earlier than we have 
been accustomed to believe. The further significance of the 
individual differences in eye-movements and the possibility of 
overcoming defective types of movement has been given additional 
investigation in the same laboratory, but the results have not yet 
been published. 

3. One of the school subjects which has proved difficult of 
experimental study, possibly because it is so largely internal in 
character and is not so fully represented by outward movements 
as are drawing, reading, and writing, is number. Nevertheless a 
great many experiments have been made on this subject, and 
these are summarized in considerable detail by Howell,' who has 
added some pedagogical studies of his own. Practically all of the 
experimental work in number has concerned itself with the simpler 
elements of the mmiber process, such as counting, the perception 
of the number of objects in a group, or number forms. There 
has been some study of the methods of lightning calculators, but 
little analysis of the means by which ordinary persons carry on the 
arithmetic or other mathematical processes. The inherent diffi- 
culties in the way of such a study in the case of children are appar- 
ent. Some slight beginnings have been made by following up 
errors or particularly slow performances, and this method promises 
returns. But thus far the chief work with the more complicated 
number processes has been by means of tests, and these have not 
been the most successful. 

4. In addition to such monographs as these upon the psychology 
of single school subjects, this type of educational psychology has 
been represented recently by two books which present a systematic 
discussion of a whole group of subjects, the first dealing with the 
high school and the second with the elementary school. Judd's 
Psychology of High-School Subjects" is a pioneer both in the fact 

' A Foundational Study in the Pedagogy of Arithmetic. By H. B. Howell. New 
York: Macmillan, 1914, Pp. 328. 

^ The Psychology of High-School Subjects. ByC. H.Judd. Boston: Ginn&Co., 
1915. Pp. 515. 
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that it applies educational psychology to the individual problems 
presented by the school subjects, and in the fact that its analysis 
of the particular high-school subjects is very largely original. 
There has been very little experimental study of the psychology of 
high-school mathematics, science, language, etc., as there has been 
of some of the elementary-school subjects. The author of this 
book, however, has availed himself of the results of previous 
scientific investigation and has applied them to the particular 
problems before him. For example, the psychology of space and 
of number has been used to serve as a background for the discussion 
of the particular problems of mathematics, and the psychology of 
language serves as an introduction to the account of English and 
the foreign languages. But the book is by no means simply an 
application of these general disciphnes in a theoretical fashion. 
It gets to grips with the actual problems which face the teacher by 
facing the situation which is presented from the point of view of 
general administration and of teaching. The teaching problems, 
however, become, as they properly should to start out with, 
learning problems. The diversities in teaching methods have been 
observed and analyzed in order to determine what diversities in 
methods of learning they represent. This puts the teaching 
problem on its correct psychological basis, and the service of 
this book is that it has done this for the high school. Its aim 
has not been to settle all the problems of method, but it has recast 
these problems into forms which at least advance them far toward 
their solution. 

5. Freeman's The Psychology of the Common Branches^ had much 
more experimental work upon which to base its psychological 
analysis than did the book just mentioned. Where such previous 
study was not available, as was the case with the greater part of 
the field, the same method had to be used as with the high-school 
subjects. The elementary subjects which are discussed are hand- 
writing, drawing, reading, spelling, geography, history, mathe- 
matics, and science. 

' The Psychology of the Common Branches. By Frank N. Freeman. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 275. 
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B. ECONOMY IN MENTAL WORK 

There are economical and uneconomical ways of working in 
general, in addition to the better or poorer methods of studying 
particular subjects, and it is the principles of general mental 
economy which constitute the subject of three recent books, by 
G. M. Whipple,' H. D. Kitson,^ and G. V. N. Dearborn.^ The 
purpose of these three books is the same, but they differ largely 
in character and form. Whipple's little book is a condensed manual 
of specific rules, each followed by a paragraph of explanation and 
illustration. For instance. Rule 8 is as follows: "Use various 
devices to compel yourself to think over your work." These rules 
are clear applications of principles which have been established 
by experiment. There are 38 rules in all. The conciseness, 
clearness, and soundness of this brief manual makes it very usable. 

Kitson's book is a fuller exposition, couched in equally simple 
language, of the principles of economical study. It is not formu- 
lated in a set of rules, but does contain a large number of very 
specific directions. It covers a somewhat larger range of topics 
than does Whipple's book, as, for example, how to conduct one's self 
in a recitation. Kitson also draws somewhat more upon his 
individual experience for the foundation of his principles and rules, 
but he makes use of the available results of experiment. The book 
is clearly organized and does not require a knowledge of technical 
psychological terms for its understanding. 

Dearborn's manual, in contrast to the two just mentioned, is 
not written in simple, non-technical language. It abounds in 
such terms as stheneuphoric index, and these not introduced with 
any ceremony whatever, but plumped at you without warning. It 
is full, moreover, of long digressions, not very pertinent to the 
subject under discussion. There is a much larger proportion of 
personal opinion in it than in the other two. If one is disposed 

' How to Study Effectively. By G. M. Whipple. Bloomington, 111. : Public School 
Publishing Co., 1916. Pp. 44. 

"> How to Use Your Mind. By H. D. Kitson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1916. Pp. 215. 

> How to Learn Easily. By G. V. N. Dearborn. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1916. Pp. 227. 
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to be patient at the verbiage and the wandering style, a great many 
useful suggestions can be picked out; but this is no book to put 
into the hands of the inexperienced student. 

C. TRANSFER OF TRAINING 

Three monographs have recently appeared in the Educational 
Psychology Monographs, all of which describe results of experiments 
which give clear evidence of the presence of transfer of training, 
or " formal discipline." Those who have too hastily accepted some 
of the conclusions from earUer investigations — even though a 
careful examination of the results of almost all of them would have 
shown that there is transfer — will have to revise their theory and 
practice if they are to harmonize with the facts as scientifically 
determined. There is still room for a great many investigations 
to reveal how transfer takes place and how it can be brought about, 
but it would be pedantry to demand any further proof that it 
exists. Our general view of the mind must be that it is composed 
of closely interrelated, not of highly specialized, functions. The 
significance of these new investigations is heightened by the fact 
that two of them recorded regular classroom activities under class- 
room conditions, and that one of them was made by an investigator 
who came to the study with the expectation of finding no transfer. 

The first study, by Rugg,' tested the effect of a semester's 
study of descriptive geometry by engineering students upon their 
ability in tests with "geometrical, quasi-geometrical, and non- 
geometrical" elements. The geometrical tests consisted in imaging 
and analyzing geometrical forms; the quasi-geometrical tests 
consisted in turning words into letters composed of a straight-Une 
alphabet; and the non-geometrical test consisted in arithmetic 
problems performed mentally. There were 413 training subjects 
and 87 control subjects. The training group made the most gain 
in all the tests, though their superiority was greater in the tests 
most like the training. By an analysis of the results the author 
concludes that the gain was due to the course in geometry, and not 
to other engineering studies. 

' The Experimental Determination of Mental Discipline in School Studies. By 
H. O. Rugg. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1916. Pp. 132. 
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The other school experiment was made by Miss Hewins.' 
This time the subjects were high-school students, and the ability 
studied was observation. The training consisted in the observation 
of botanical specimens and their description or representation by 
drawing. The tests were in part like the training, and in part 
observation of nonsense syllables and geometrical figures. In both 
kinds of material the training group, which was chosen on the basis 
of careful preliminary testing and was sUghtly inferior to the check 
group, made more improvement than their companions. 

The third experiment, by Wang,^ is significant because of the 
distinction it makes between processes which show different 
amounts of transfer in different mental processes, and because of 
its account of the method of transfer. It was found that training 
in discriminating length of lines improved only slightly discrimina- 
tion in pitch, color, and size, and that the transfer which did take 
place was due to a lengthening of the time taken for the judgment. 
The subjects, however, were not aware of the cause of their improve- 
ment. More complicated perceptual processes, as selecting syl- 
lables which contained certain letters, showed greater transfer. 

D. MENTAL TESTS 

Two recent books deal with the Binet-Simon scale.^ Melville's 
manual presents an elaborate standardization of the method of 
giving the 19 11 series, including the order of giving the tests and 
the determination of the range of testing. No new tests are given, 
but the methods which are prescribed are the outgrowth of rather 
extensive experience in giving the Binet tests. The book is printed 
in such a way as to facilitate the rather compHcated order of giving 
the tests which is advised. 

Terman's book presents the results of the extensive Stanford 
revision of the Binet scale, and gives a full account of the principles 

' The Doctrine of Formal Discipline in the Light of Experimental Investigation. 
By Nellie P. Hewins. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 191 6. Pp.120. 

' The General Value of Visual Sense Training in Children. By Chang Ping Wang. 
Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1916. Pp. 85. 

3 Standard Method of Testing Juvenile Mentality. By Norbert J. Melville. Phila- 
delpliia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1917. Pp. xi-l-140; The Measurement of Intelligence. 
By L. M. Terman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., igi6. Pp. 362. 
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underljdng it and detailed directions for giving each test. Many 
new and carefully standardized tests have been added, which 
extend the usefulness of the scale, particularly for the years from 
twelve upward, in which the old Binet scale is of Httle use. There 
has also been a rearrangement of the old tests on the basis of the 
results from i,ooo children, and the method of scoring has been 
refined. All these changes make the scale a more precise instru- 
ment. 

The Yerkes-Bridges point scale' is another type of modification 
of the Binet material. In the Binet scale the tests are grouped 
so as to represent the ability of children at various ages, and a 
child's "mental age" is determined by the age groups which he can 
pass. In the point scale, on the other hand, a child's score is 
obtained by giving him so many points for each test which he 
passes, and then interpreting the significance of his total score in 
points by comparing it with norms obtained from the examination 
of a large number of children. A number of advantages are claimed 
for this method of procedure, but the differences between the two 
scales are not so fundamental as the authors of the point scale 
maintain, and the choice between them will have to depend on 
further impartial trial. 

Pintner and Paterson, who have already published a number of 
articles upon the standardization of tests, have now prepared a 
scale of performance tests.^ A performance test is one which calls 
for a response by outward movements rather than by language, 
and which can ordinarily be presented to the child without the aid 
of verbal instructions. Such a test is the picture puzzle, or the 
mechanical puzzle. Tests of this sort are particularly desirable 
as supplements to the language type of test, and for use when 
language tests cannot be applied, as in the case of foreigners or 
deaf children. Besides presenting a standardization of 15 tests 
the authors enter into a very useful discussion of different kinds of 
scales and of interpretation of results. 

' A Point Scale for Measuring Mental Ability. By R. M. Yerkes, J. W. Bridges, 
and Rose S. Hardwick. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1915. Pp. 218. 

^ A Scale of Performance Tests. By Rudolf Pintner and Donald G. Paterson. 
New York: D. .\ppleton & Co., 1917. Pp. 218. 
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E. MANUALS OF EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION 

Two manuals specifically intended for classes in education have 
recently appeared/ Valentine's manual is the farthest advance 
which has thus far been made in adapting the general psychological 
experiments to the uses of education. It gives a series of 27 
experiments, most of which are for the purpose of illustrating general 
psychological laws, and in the second part of the book presents a 
discussion of the bearing of these laws on education. The experi- 
ments are rather briefly described, but are for the most part simple, 
and require no apparatus. Freeman, on the other hand, has 
attempted to collect and present a series of a few experiments — 
16 in number — which call for more direct and elaborate study of 
educational problems as they appear in learning, in the school 
subjects, and in mental tests. Typical results of the experiments 
are given, together with more detailed directions for giving them, 
and considerable emphasis is laid on the requirements of a valid 
method of experimentation. 

F. VOCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

The most comprehensive and well-balanced book on vocational 
psychology which has appeared is the recent book by Hollingworth.^" 
It gives an account of the various kinds of attempts to diagnose 
or promote vocational fitness, with a more detailed and critical 
discussion of the modern psychological methods. The different 
kinds of vocational tests are described and their value compared. 
The author concludes that, for the present, the type of test which is 
of the most use is one which gives a rather general measure of the 
candidate's mental ability rather than of his particular, specialized 
strengths and weaknesses, except in the case of a few vocations, 
such as music. This, however, does not preclude the possibility of 
more specific diagnosis as our methods are refined. 

■ An Introduction to Experimental Psychology in Relation to Education. By C. W. 
Valentine. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1916. Pp. x-l-194; Experimental Educa- 
tion, Laboratory Manual, and Typical Results. By Frank N. Freeman. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 220. 

" Vocational Psychology. By H. L. HoUingworth. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1916. Pp. 308. 
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II. COMMENT ON CURRENT EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 

A. NEW TEXTBOOKS FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 

I. Composition and grammar. — Two books have just come from 
the press that are distinctly helpful to the teaching of English 
composition and grammar in the elementary school — ^Hosic and 
Hooper's A Child's Composition Book and A Composition Grammar ^ 
The former aims to organize, for pupils of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades, in a systematic continuous treatment, a variety of 
language experiences so as to avoid the purely formal treatment 
that has characterized the teaching of these subjects in the past. 
It is constructed on the doctrine that preparing to talk or to write 
is merely organizing all that one knows or can find out about the 
subject in question. It aids the teacher in a very definite way by 
systematically organizing a plan of work — carefully graded and 
adapted to the growing interests and abilities of children of the 
intermediate grades — ^in which children are caused to talk and 
write much because they are caused to think much. The effective- 
ness of these books is contributed to by the form and style of 
presentation — a form which makes use of excellent typographic 
devices for impressing important points on the mind, and a style 
which appeals directly and vitally to the intermediate pupils' 
interests and capacities. The technique of expression is also intro- 
duced in this book in such a way that children see that grammar 
is a science which they must use. The correctness of certain forms 
are taught only by having the children use them. 

Hence, while this first book emphasizes composition as the 
systematic expression of a child's thoughts, it begins the study of 
grammar by the non-technical study of the sentence as a whole, 
drill in some of the verb-forms that children habitually misuse, 
exposition of the nature of subject, predicate, etc., together with 
practice in the recognition and use of them. The second book, 
A Composition Grammar, extends these discussions, avoids the 
puzzles of grammar, and gives attention only to those parts of the 
science which are most serviceable in composition. To secure this 

'J. F. Hosic and C. L. Hooper. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1917. 
$0.50 and $0.60, respectively. 
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latter result the authors have employed many devices — example 
sentences accompanied by exposition, the writing of illustrative 
sentences, the study of quoted passages embodying principles that 
have been explained, the criticism of pupils' composition for the 
purpose of detecting and correcting errors, and writing in groups. 
The reviewer feels that the authors have made a distinct 
contribution to the teaching of intermediate school English in these 
two books. 

2. An important series of spellers. — ^A careful study of American 
spellers shows three striking characteristics which tended to hamper 
the effective teaching of that subject and to lead to the " 70 per cent 
efficiency" to which our schools have been committed — first, exces- 
sive length (more than 10,000 words are included in the typical 
speller, two-thirds of which never come into the writing vocabulary 
of an adult) ; second, lack of proper grading to fit a given stage of 
the developing child's vocabulary; third, lack of study of the 
learning process in spelKng, with a view to emphasizing, not only 
the difficult words, but also the difficult parts of the words. (It 
has been shown recently that the important errors in spelling are 
very few, e.g., not one child in a thousand misspells as many as 
one hundred words, while nearly all" children misspell some of the 
one hundred most difficult words.) During the past five years a 
dozen scientific investigations of just such problems have been 
reported by educationists. Active in this work have been Pro- 
fessors M. V. O'Shea and W. A. Cook, who published in 1914 
The Child and His Spelling. They have now made available the 
results of their labor and of that of others by publishing a series 
of spellers.' In this series, which we regard as one of the most 
important ever published, there have been put together the results 
of careful scientffic investigation of both the content and the 
teaching of spelling, and of detailed classroom methods of presenta- 
tion and drill. The following important characteristics are 
outstanding in these books: (i) The spelling vocabulary is short 
and is made up of absolutely minimal essentials; 3,500 words are 

' The Everyday Speller. By M. V. O'Shea, Florence Holbrook, and W. A. Cook. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1917. Four books. 
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included in contrast to the recent spellers of more than 10,000 
words, and yet all the words found by the various investigators 
to be essential in the writing of adults are included. (2) The style 
and the typography of the book are such as to make the important 
and the difficult elements in spelling stand out. The pupil's eye 
is drawn to the crucial parts of words and he is given exercises 
designed to impress them upon his mind. (3) The grading of the 
words and the methods of presentation are made extremely helpful 
to teachers. Phonetic words are taught first, the vocabulary of the 
first and second grades being almost entirely phonetic. 

We have no hesitation in commending this series of spellers 
to administrative officers and to teachers. It is one of the most 
scientifically constructed series of elementary textbooks and at the 
same time one that is practically helpful to the classroom teacher. 



B. A TECHNICAL MONOGRAPH ON ARITHMETIC TESTS 

Up to the present time the Courtis tests — Series A and B — 
have been the only means available to teachers for the measurement 
of results in arithmetic. In these tests certain weaknesses have 
been evident. It contributes to the importance of Dr. Counts's 
monograph^ that he has both pointed out the weaknesses in the 
Courtis tests and, in collaboration with Mr. Courtis, designed and 
partially standardized a set of tests to fill in the gaps in these tests. 
His introductory statement is such a concise and complete summary 
of his investigation that we can do no better than quote as follows ; 

In Chapter II it is shown that there is a need for a spiral test in the "funda- 
mentals" of arithmetic to be used in diagnosing city, school, class, and individ- 
ual weaknesses in the various operations included in the term "fundamentals." 
It is further pointed out that Series A- and B of the Courtis standard tests 
are inadequate to meet this need. The test then, as developed, composed of 
15 sets of different types of examples, is described and analyzed. This is 
followed by a statement concerning the collection of the data upon which the 
remainder of the study is based. 

The purposeof Chapter III is fivefold: (i) In order that the test maybe of 
the greatest value educationally, it is necessary that standard attainments for 

' George S. Counts, Arithmetic Tests and Studies in the Psychology of Arithmetic 
(Supplementary Educational Monographs, Vol. I, No. 4, Whole No. 4). Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1917. Pp. iv-f-ia?. Paper, $0.75. 
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children in the various grades in each of the 15 sets be determined. This is 
done on the basis of results from Cleveland and Grand Rapids. The validity 
of these results is discussed from the standpoint of the Courtis standard 
scores. (2) A system of weights is derived by which it is made possible to 
convert the scores made by a particular group or individual in the 1 5 different 
types of arithmetical operations into a single score to represent general arith- 
metical attainments of the individual or group. (3) The use of the test is 
discussed in detail, the method by which it may be employed to diagnose city, 
school, class, and individual weaknesses being shown. (4) Distributions of 
the scores made by groups of children in the typical operations are discussed 
for the purpose of indicating the different types of individual reaction to 
examples of varying degrees of complexity and for the purpose of pointing out 
certain differences in the responses made to the "fundamentals" and to frac- 
tions. (5) The degree of accuracy with which the various types of examples 
are worked is shown, accompanied by a comparison of the curve of accuracy 
and the curve of "rights" for one of the sets. 

Chapter IV is a study of errors, in which the types of errors made by 
children in working the different kinds of examples are analyzed. It is of value 
to the teacher to know what sorts of errors she may expect from the pupil 
when the latter encounters the different arithmetical operations. The fre- 
quency of these errors is also determined, in order that the teacher may be able 
to apply the proper amount of emphasis at the various points of difficulty. 
Because of inability to isolate kinds of errors made in connection with some 
types of examples, since the study was confined to an examination of records 
made by pupils, this study is incomplete. It is necessary that it be supple- 
mented by experimental data. 

In Chapters V and VI the author conducts a study of age dif- 
ferences in Grades 3 to 8, inclusive, and a study of certain promotion 
groups for the purpose of discovering differences. In chapter IV 
he makes the same type of analysis looking for racial differences in 
arithmetical abilities. 

Teachers of arithmetic will probably find the writer's discussion 
of t}T>es of errors in Chapter IV rather suggestive and helpful to 
their own practice. However, he merely classifies the errors with 
the relative frequency of each. It is to be regretted that the author 
does not enter into a real psychological discussion of the matter 
which will lead to remedial measures and to suggestions to teachers 
for specific treatment of the problems which he uncovers. The 
author's study could have been made much more valuable if it had 
also included classroom and laboratory analyses of particular 
arithmetical difficulties with individual pupils. 
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C. A SURVEY OF KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 

Since 191 1 more than fifty surveys of city school systems have 
been published. These survey reports have in the main discussed 
general conditions throughout the whole city system. We have 
had need, more recently, for detailed analyses of particular aspects 
of public-school work. In this connection we have had several 
important vocational- and industrial-education surveys, e.g., Min- 
neapolis, Richmond, the Indiana state survey, etc. The school 
superintendent and principal, as well as the kindergartner and 
supervisor of kindergarten education, will therefore welcome Pro- 
fessor Temple's' report on A Survey of the Kindergartens of Rich- 
mond, Indiana. It is a carefully written, objective report which 
presents clearly the general situation with regard to kindergarten 
education in Richmond as well as the details of administration and 
teaching. It will be of great service to school men generally, 
because of its detailed discussion of methods of improving the 
administration of kindergarten work in that city. Best types of 
progressive practice are set forth in the chapters of this report after 
a constructive and impartial criticism of existing conditions. In 
Chapter I is given a tabular and descriptive sketch of the general 
situation in Richmond: the history of the kindergarten in that 
city, enrolment in kindergartens, age of admission and promotion, 
nationalities represented, methods of control. Chapter II takes 
up room-equipment: furniture, decorations, musical instruments, 
plants and animals, materials for play, and handwork. Not the 
least important contributions are the detailed suggestions and 
estimates for the equipment needed in a typical kindergarten. 
Chapter III discusses the teachers, their training and their expe- 
rience, comparing these for kindergarten and primary teachers. 
It is shown clearly that the reconstruction of kindergarten practice 
makes summer study necessary, that Richmond needs more 
efl&cient kindergarten-primary supervision, that kindergartners 
spend too much time in preparing work for children. Specific 
suggestions are made for the better use of the teacher's time. 

' A Survey of the Kindergartens of Richmond, Indiana (Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, Vol. I, No. 6, Whole No. 6). By Alice Temple. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1917. Pp. v+58. Paper, $0.40. 
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Chapter IV develops the relation between the kindergarten and 
the fourth grade, shows that there should be continuity between 
the two, and estabhshes the dependence of children upon teachers 
in the kindergarten work. Chapter V analyzes the curriculum 
and methods of the kindergarten, presents a criticism of the 
organization of subject-matter, and shows present-day tendencies 
in the selection of subject-matter. This chapter gives a most 
detailed discussion of the content and methods of teaching each 
of the subjects in the kindergarten. 



D. AN ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL AND 
NORMAL-SCHOOL TRAINING CLASSES 

It is incumbent upon the educational system that increasingly 
larger facihties for the training of elementary-school teachers 
in high-school normal-training classes be established. In our 
middle western states these training facilities are being established 
in a large way. The successful training of young prospective 
teachers must necessarily depend largely upon the effectiveness 
with which the professional courses are worked out. One of the 
great demands has been an elementary psychology, not too tech- 
nical, for high-school and normal-school students, and, at the same 
time, one which would put in their hands the essence of present- 
day experimentation and thought upon the learning of children. 
Professor Pyle's new book' will therefore supply a long-felt need 
in this field. It is written for young students in high schools and 
normal schools. In its introductory chapter he tries to show the 
student what is meant by science, by scientific law, and then more 
specifically what is the science of psychology, and what are the 
problems of psychology and their applications in teaching. A 
fair criticism of this chapter is that the author has tried to tell too 
many things without a large enough amount of illustrative detail 
to make clear to immature minds the problems in question. In 
Chapters II to IX, inclusive, this mistake has been avoided, the 
principles and facts being presented in thoroughly non-technical 

^ The Science of Human Nature. ByW. H. Pyle. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1917. Pp. vii+229. 
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language and so graded in presentation as to be very readable by 
the young student. He discusses in these successive chapters the 
biological basis of education, bringing in the results of such investi- 
gations in heredity as is represented by Mendelism, and trying to 
show the inherited foundation for child development and learning. 
In Chapter III he shows the dependence of mind on the body and 
takes this occasion to develop a very elemental discussion of the 
various sense organs and of typical kinds of sensory defects which 
are of importance to the teacher. His chapter on inherited tend- 
encies gives to the young reader a rather good discussion of instincts 
and habits and of the significance of the emotional tendencies in 
the teaching problem. Chapter V shows how feeling and attention 
are related to inherited tendencies on the one side and to habits on 
the other. Chapter VI discusses quite at length the psychological 
and educational problems hinging around habit. The opportunity 
is taken to discuss learning and learning curves quite in detail. 
This chapter and the book in general are essentially practical and 
throughout relates very closely the psychological principles which 
are developed to their educational correlates. The succeeding 
chapters take up "memory," "thinking," "individual differences" 
(with which discussion a rather detailed presentation of mental 
tests is introduced), and finally a brief discussion of the applications 
of psychology. The last chapter, on applications, is open to the 
same criticism as is the first. It is too brief and covers too much 
field to leave the young student with a sound grasp of the problem. 
On the whole, the book should serve admirably the purpose of a 
textbook for high-school and normal-training classes in beginning 
psychology. 

E. AN INTERPRETATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL VIEWS OF 
MODERN WRITERS 

Present movements in education, emphasizing as they do the 
scientific aspect of our theory and practice, fail to take much 
account, for the time being, of the judgments of great thinkers of 
our past and present civilizations. Standing somewhat aloof from 
this present quantitative movement, which is aiming to construct 
an educational philosophy on a thoroughly factual and experi- 
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mental basis, are certain ones of our older educational leaders. 
Their attitude is not so much that of refusing to aid in the develop- 
ment of, or of making use of, sound technique for the improvement 
of school theory and practice, as it is one that is determined largely 
by the fear that education is "losing its human touch." President 
Thwing, of Western Reserve University, one of these leaders in 
educational philosophy, has just published a series of essays' in 
which he has collected and interpreted systematically the educa- 
tional views of eight modern writers — men whose views on educa- 
tion have not been so presented before. These writers are Emerson, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, J. S. Mill, Gladstone, Mathew Arnold, Newman, 
and Goethe. Dr. Thwing has made a careful examination of the 
works of each of these writers, and in this volume has summarized 
in his own words the essentials of their educational doctrines, and 
has supplemented this summary by carefully selected quotations 
revealing in the masters' original writings themselves the essence 
of their views. The book will be appreciated for its continuity 
and systematic organization as well as for the excellent selection 
which has been made of the quoted material. 

Four distinct aspects of the educational processes are empha- 
sized by each of these great writers. To each of them education is, 
first, a rational process; second, although education is intellectual 
and rational, it is regarded as more important that it be interpreted 
and applied as moral. The author says: 

In an age rational the emphasis is put on a side of education other than 
rational. To educate the feelings is in the judgment of Mathew Arnold— 
a schoolmaster and the son of a schoolmaster — quite as important as the 
elevation of the intellect, and the lifting of both is the whole comprehensive 

aim and work of the whole educational service "Real moral instruction 

in the public school," says Arnold, "would do more than all else in attaining 
the highest aims." But an emphasis on moral instruction necessarily leads 
to a thoroughgoing emphasis, third, upon religion as the "most potent of all 
educational forces." For these educationists the type is very general. It is 

devoid of creeds and of articles of specific faith Reverence is the one 

religious virtue and grace of fundamental significance. 

Finally, President Thwing has shown that education according 
to each of these masters should be made personal. "The peril is 

' Education According to Some Modern Masters. By C. F. Thwing. New York: 
Piatt & Peck Co., 1917. Pp. 296. $2.00. 
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that education will be a mould into which the melted metal of 
common humanity will be flung and from which the people shall 
come out bearing identical forms and a similar likeness." 



III. CURRENT EDUCATIONAL. PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

(Detailed discussions of some of the following books will appear later.) 

A Defence of Classical Editcation. By R. W. Livingstone. New York: 

Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 278. $1.40. 

A clear statement of the ideals which, the author admits, have not often been 
realized. 

How to Teach. By George Drayton Strayer and Naomi Norsworthy. 

New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp.297, fi.30. 

A clear exposition of the process of teaching in terms of the new functional psy- 
chology. Very valuable. 

English Composition. By Chester Noyes Greenough and Frank Wilson 
Cheney Hersey. New York: Macmillan, 191 7. Pp.373. $1.40. 
The Harvard method to date. 

American Literary Readings. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Biographical 
Sketches, Some Thought Questions, an Outline of American Literature, and 
a Brief Essay on English Metrics, by Leonidas Warren Payne, Jr. 
New York: Macmillan, 191 7. Pp.647. $i-40- 
Timely, and carefully done. 

The Teaching of English in the Secondary School. By C. S. Thomas. Boston: 
Houghton MifHin Co., 1917. Pp. 365. $1.60. 
Reflects an extensive experience in teaching. 

Essays and Essay Writing. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. M. 
Tanner. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Co., 1917. Pp. 305. $0.85. 
For advanced students specializing in the craft of writing. 

Professionalism and Originality, with Some Suggestions for National Recon- 
struction. By F. H. Hayward. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 
1917. Pp. 359- li.75net. 
Distinctly iconoclastic. The author makes a new valuation of the professions as 

compared with other occupations. 

Argumentation and Debating. Rev. ed. By William Trufant Foster. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 191 7. Pp.468. $1.40 net. 

English Literature; An Introduction and Guide to the best English Books. By 
Edwin L. Miller. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1917. Pp. 597. 
$1-75 net. 
By a book lover for book lovers. 
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Reveries of a Schoolmaster. By Francis B. Pearson. New York: Scribner, 
191 7. Pp. 203. $1.00. 
Suggestive. 

A Study of Virgil's Descriptions of Nature. By Mabel Louise Anderson. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1916. Pp. 224. $1.25 net. 
A formal analysis. 

Argumentation and Debate. By James Milton O'Neill, Craven Laycock 
and Robert Leighton Scales. New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp.495. 

|i . so- 

A revision of Laycock and Scales by Professor O'Neill, with greater emphasis on 
theory. 

The Old Grammar Schools. By Foster Watson. New York: G.P.Putnam's 
Sons, 1916. Pp. 150. $0.45 net. 
An important chapter in educational history. 

Practical Grammar for High Schools and Academies. By P. H. Deffendall. 
Chicago: Ainsworth & Co., 1917. Pp. 192. fo.64 net. 
A brief treatise. 

Learn to Spell. By L. W. Payne, Jr. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1916. 
Pp. 144. 
For high-school students. 

The Scientific Measurement of Classroom Products. By J. Crosby Chapman 
and Grace Preyer Rush. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1917. 
Pp.191. $1.25. 
More popular in treatment than the similar work by Starch. 

High School and College Textbooks. Descriptive catalogue with price list. 
Chicago: American Book Co., 1917. 

TheWhite Messenger and Other War Poems. By Edith M. Thomas. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1915. Pp. 91. $0.50 net. 

Some Minor Poems of the Middle Ages. Selected and arranged with an Intro- 
duction by Mary G. Segar, and a Glossary by Emmeline Paxton. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1917. Pp. 71. fi.oo net. 

High Tide — Songs of Joy and Vision from the Present-Day Poets of America and 
Great Britain. Selected and arranged by Mrs. Waldo Richards. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. 206. 

Our Gleaming Days. By Daniel Sargent. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
191 5. Pp. 64. 
A book of poems. 

Selections, Moral and Religious, from the Works of John Ruskin. By Freder- 
ick W. Osborn. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 191 7. Pp. 65. $1.00. 
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American Fiction: Past and Present. By Harry Houston Peckham and 
Paul Sidwell. For sale by the authors, Purdue University, La Fayette, 
Ind. $o . 20 each. Special prices to schools and libraries, in quantities. 

American Men of Letters: Their Nature and Nurture. By Edwin Leavitt 
Clarke. (" Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law," Vol. XXVII 
No. I.) New York: Columbia University. 
A study of heredity. 

Exercises in Derivation and Word Building and a Brief History of the English 
Language. Prepared for use in the West High School, Rochester, N.Y., 
1916-17. Pp. 56. $0.15. 

The Pronunciation of English. By W. A. Craigie. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 191 7. Pp. 51. $0.60. 

The Case Is Altered. By Ben Jonson. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by William Edward Selin. (Yale Studies in English.) New 
Haven: Yale University. $2.00. 

The Administration of Secondary-School Units. By Leonard V. Koos. 
(Supplementary Educational Monographs, Vol. I, No. 3, July, 1917. 
Whole No. 3.) Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, fi.oo, 
postage extra. 

Types of Reading Ability as Exhibited through Tests and Laboratory Experiments. 
By Clarence Truman Gray. (Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
Vol. I, No. 5, August 29, 1913. Whole No. 5.) Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 191 7. Pp.196. $1 . 25, postage extra. Weight, 
18 oz. 

Arithmetic Tests and Studies in the Psychology of Arithmetic. By George S. 
Counts. (Supplementary Educational Monographs, Vol. I, No. 4, 
August 27, 1917. Whole No. 4.) Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 191 7. Pp.127. $0.75, postage extra. Weight, 11 oz. 

Oriental Diction and Theme in English Verse, 1J40-1840. By Edna Osborne. 
(Humanistic Studies, Vol. II, No. i.) Bulletin of the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. 

A Guide to Literary Criticism. 2d ed. (thoroughly revised). By Glenn 
Clark, Macalester College. Pp. 23. 

Parliamentary Procedure. By Rollo L. Lyman and Frank W. Dignan. 
Chicago: LaSalle Extension University, 1917. Pp. 30. $0.25. 

Self-Cultivation in Extemporaneous Speaking. By Glenn Clark. Macalester 
College. Pp. 20. $0.15. 

Reading Reports. By Susan S. Sheridan. New Haven, Conn.: Whitlock's 
Book Store. Pp. 84. Single copy, $0.25; 100 or more at $0,225 each; 
SCO or more at $0. 20 each. 



